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We present our readers with a rich treat in the 
‘speech of Mr. Batowiy, chairman of the committee 
of manufactures, on the tariff, communicated for 
this paper. We are really anxious to see in what 
manner its arguments wete answereil. ‘he import- 
ance of the speech affords a sufficient apology for 
the want of variety in this sheet. 

The Lexingten, Ky. Public Advertiser, is cluihed 
in mourning on account of the death of the tariff 
hill, which the editor says was ‘murdered’ in the 
senate by a majority of one vote! Adding—**Mourn, 
wh, ye sons and daughters of Kentucky—Oh, ye 
inhabitants of the United States, put on sackcleth 
and ashes, for the great enemy of your indepen- 
dence has prevailed. You must still remain tribu- 
‘tary to the workshops of Europe. Your factories 
must remain prostrate. 
tions must lie and rot on your hands.” 


We offer to the mourner this homely consola- | 


tion—that, if the sufferings of the country and the 
wants of the treasury, shall not compel congreas, 
ut their next session, to do something in favor of a 
home-market for the products of agriculture, and 
to find employment for the laboring capacity of the 
people of the United States—the congress which 
shall be chosen a/ter the next census will do all that 
is necessary to rescue the nation from its present 

overty and distress; so far as these are to be re- 
ceed by an attetition to domestic industry. 





The infamous trade. Ten slave vessels had heen 
captured by the United States’ ship Cyane, capt. 
Trenchard; but six of them were so well secured 
by false papers and false oaths, that he was com- 
pelled to let them go; the other four have been 
sent to New-York for adjudication, as being Ameri- 
tan property, where they have arfived. ‘Ihe Bri- 
tish brig Thistle has also captured three vessels, 
with full cargoes of slaves, said to belong to Bris- 
tol, k. 1. and sent them to Sierra Leone. Further 
particulars and remarks in our next. 

Ranking. The “Southern Patriot” informs us, 
that the office of the bank of the United States at. 
Savannah, has protested the notes of the local 
banks of that city, toaconsiderable amount. The 
state banks are said to be in good condition, “‘over- 
flowing with specie,” yet they would not either 
liquidate the debts which they owed to the office 
nor pay interest on the balances due to it. But 
this is only one side of the story. We shall hear 
more of it before long. 

Buenos Ayres, &c. We have some interesting 
accounts from this country, together with a copy of 
a convention signed by Manuel Sarratea, governor 
of Buenos Ayres, E. Lopez, governor of Santa Fe, 
and F. Ramirez, governor of Entre Rios, for the 
purpose of terminating the civil wat,—but we have 
hot room to insett these things at length just now. . 
Artigas is not immediately a party to this conven- 
tion, but Ramirez is understood to act under pri- 
vate instructions from him. The following sum- 
mary, Communicated for the “Baltimore Patriot,” 
may suffice to shew the present state and prospects 


Your agricultural produc- | 


| «Che happy changes at Buenos Ayres are con 

firmed by recent details in letters and public pa+ 
pers tothe 17th of March last, received in town by 
the late arrival at New London, Con. Mr. Sarratea 
was elected governor of Puenos Ayres, not as a ca- 
pital, but as a province; for, to the great satisfac. 
tion of the people, federation has been proclaimed. 
We have a printed copy of a convention to this ef- 
fect, entered into by the different provinces, which 
contains twelve articles of a very interesting na- 
jture. A body of representatives is already sitting 
to carry into execution that agreement. Antonio 
Escalada, the tatlet-in-law of general Sah Martin, 
is acting as one of the members of that body; the 
general, it is said, having withdrawn in time from 
assisting the c#iminal plans of Pueyrredon’s ambi- 

tion. The escune of this man to the Portuguese, 
with a large sim of money, and the flight of his 
secretary, Fuglé, have been already noticed. Now 
we are further informed that his fitst clerk in the 
office of the secretarv of state, Julian Alvarez, and 
also Cornelius Saavedra, colonel Juan Ramon Bal- 
carce, Diaz Velez, and the merehant Ambrosio Le- 

zica, who had made an immense fortune by favor 
and monopoly, secretly fled to the Portuguese, 

after attemptity, oh the 6th of March, a counter re- 
volution, without success; and though a letter says 
justice cannot reach them in their dishonorable 

asylum, the truth of the old saying would be ac- 
complished, that treason is cotirted, but traitors are 
always despised. Allis going smooth and quiet to 

a settlement. The factions ate no longer able to 
Oppose with noise and violence the progress of 
truth, and the exeftions of reason in the pcople. 
it is announced that General Carrera would have 
been on his way to Chili on the 20th of March, to 
ussume an important station there, in reward for 
his perseverance and services. 


‘Mr. Baldwin’s speech on the Tariff. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
In presenting this bill to the consideration of the 
house, it is propet that the views of the committee 
of manufactutes should be fully explained. The 
task assigned to them has been one of no ordinary 
interest: the subjects oi Which it has been their 
duty to act, may have ah important bearing on the 
whole internal poli¢y of this government; and the 
measures recommeniled are such as, in their opi- 
nien, will essentially benefit the nation. In ma- 
turing them, the committee have not (as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr: Fuller, seemed to 
think,) considered themselves a private committee, 
acting on the private petitions of individuals, who 
sought support and encouragement from govern- 
ment at the expense of the rest of the nation. 
They have not examined the petitions or state- 
ments of manufacturers, with a view of ascertaining 
whether their establishments are productive or 
losing. Their interest has not been a leading mo- 
tive in our minds; it was of little importance; anjt 
uf this bill, either in its general principles or its de- 
tails, cannot be supported on national. principles, 
we are willing that it should fall, and that its fate 
shall be ours. We have thought that this nation 














ef the country, which we think ate good —the eon- 
vention shall be published in our next: 
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can never be flourishing or independent, unless it 


)can supply from its own resources, its teed, nt 
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clothing, and the means of defence; that to be de- 
pendent on foreign nations tor the articles esssen- 
tial for these purposes, is inconsistent with true 
policy—and that the system which has entailed on 
us this dependence, must be radically changed. In 
a matter which involved so many interests, we 
found many embarrassmefits; among not the least 
of them, those which arose from the duties assign- 
ed to the diflerent committees of this house. ‘he 
committee of manufactures was anew one; its pow- 
ers anc duties were undefined by any rule; the va- 
rious subjects referred to them related as well to 
the revenue and commerce of the country, as its 
manufactures. It was our wish that each commit- 
tee should act on iis appropriate subjects, not to 
encroach en the jurisdiction of either. It was our 
first intention to have reporteda bill which should 
have related only to the manufactures of the coun- 
try. But the house will recollect that, at a very 
carly period of the session, a resolution was passed 
cailing on the secretary of the treasury to report 
the effect on the revenue of a prohibition of wool- 
lens, cottons and iron; that his reply was, that an 
increase of duty on those articles would impair the 
revenue and tend to introduce smuggling. ‘This 
was a subject on which we knew the house was 
sensitive,—a deficit in the receipts of this year of 
five millions, had been officially announced by the 
treasury. ‘fhe committee of ways and means had 
reported no bill, had recommended no means of 
filling the treasury, and to our repeated calls had 
answered that none would be adopted by them. 
You now find that the result of all their delibera- 
tions has ended in the bill now on your table, au- 
thorising a loan of four millions; two directly, and 
two from the sinking fund, to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the year. 1} did not approve of the re- 


committee this bill emanated, as whether its provi- 
sions will promote the general welfare. And if, in 
the opinion of the house, this measure is called for 
by the distresses of the country—if it will tend to 
their relief, and to restore the nation to its former 
prosperity; if it is essential that such encourage- 
ment should ever be given to national industry as 
will enable us to supply the articles of our own 
consumption—you heve the authority of the secre- 
tary of the treasury for saying that this is the pro- 
per time. In his annual report on the finances, he 
tells you this in the most explicit language; he tells 
you, too, that your present. revenue is insufficient; 
you must increase it or diminish your expenditure. 
This is a time of profound peace, when our ex- 
penses are those only of an ordinary peace estab- 
lishiment; no national calamity has befailen us— 
yet a loan is necessary for the present year, and x 
larger one will be required for the next. Whena 
system of revenue has thus completely failed, and 
from the operation of plain and natural causes, 
when we cannot flatter ourselves that, in the pre- 
sent state of the world, it can become better, but 
are certain that it must become worse, it is time to 
look to our situation and retrace our error. It is 
an unpleasant duty in any committee to be obliged 
to examine existing systems and recommend 2 
change; but it will be at once perceived that the 
nation which relies for the means of paying its ex- 
penses solely onimposts, must encourage the impor- 
tation and not the manufacture of its articles of cen- 
sumption. While this is its policy, its internal in- 
dustry must be confined to articles of export, to 
pay for foreign fabrics which are imported. With 
importations, revenue must diminish; and this has 
been the reason why all attempts to promote our own 
manufactures have hithertofailed. Now the system 


solution which had thus called on the secretary gf} must be changed; you must either make perpetual 
the treasury to take a part in this great national | loans, or open new sources of revenue, by giving a 


controversy, and thought it not right in gentlemen 
to call in the influence of that department against 
a large portion of the nation, struggling against 
what they conceived te be the indifference of our 
own and the efforts of foreign governments. To 
have framed a bill confined to the sole object of 
. promoting the manufactures of this nation, by im. 
posing a high duty on those of others, tlie eftect of 
which would have been still further to diminish a 
revenue already incompetent to our ordinary ex- 
penses, would have thrown us in the way of the 
very difficulty which gentlemen had so early fore- 
seen, so carefully provided.. The cry of revenue, 
the treasury, and smuggling, would have effectually 
defeated all our projects, There was no other 
committee disposed to act in concert with us. Left 
thus alone, the treasury report against an increase 
of duties; the treasury itself empty; the commit- 
tee of ways and means unwilling to assist in filling 
it; and yet called upon by the petitions of thousands 
of individuals to do something to protect the in- 
dustry of the nation, the committee had no alter. 
native but to abandon, subject to certain destruc- 
tion, the great interest confided to their care, or to 
go the extent of their jurisdiction, and report a 
system which, while it would not injure the com- 
merce, should aid the revenue and save the manu- 
facturers of our country. In recommending a ge- 
neral revision of the existing tariff, we are sensible 
of being exposed to the imputation of encroaching 
on the province of other committees; but as they 
have declined or refused to act, I hope no objec- 
tions on this score will come from them. From the 


house I anticipate none—confident in the hope 


new turn tothe labor of the nation. At all events, 
I beg gentlemen to consider that, to me, the dan- 
ger to the treasury is no answer to thisbill; if it i» 
empty, it is not my fault. Two short years since, 
I was in a proud minority of five that opposed the 
repeal of those taxes which, if continued, would 
have given you an abundant revenue. ff, in their 
abolition, the encouragement of manufactures has 
been retarded, let no inconsistency be charged up- 
on me; if the system has failed, it is not because it 
has not had its full and fair operation, but because 
it is inconsistent with the present situation of this 
country and Europe. You may resort to/tempora- 
ry expendients; but the people of this country will 
not consent to a continual accumulation of debt, ia 
order to protract a systein which can alone heal 
the general distress. ‘What must be done should 
be dene scon. The able and intelligent officer at 
the head of your finances, tells you thisis the time; 
and [ tell you, that you may as well avoid the ap- 
proaches of oid age or the stroke of death, asa 
change in your financial system. You must not 
wait till the voice of the people calls for it in lan- 
guage which you cannot resist, and when the re- 
vulsion will be so sudden as to shake to its founda- 
tion the system to which gentlemen now cling so 
eagerly. If this miserable system of impost, as the 
exclusive scurce of revenue, is necessary for the 
support of commerce—if the internal industry of 
the country is to be checked and protracted till 
public opinion demands the change—let gen- 
tlemen beware lest all parts of the system go to- 
gether. Those who now complain that the com- 
mittee of manufactures propose too much, will, 








that they will enquire, not so much from what: 


when that day arrives, (and come it must) re- 
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gret the rejection of this bill, which proposes a 
change—gradual, but necessary for the prosperi- 
ty of the country. In proposing it, the commit- 
tee are aware that from one side of the house 
we shail be assailed with the cry of—you will ruin 
commerce; from the other, agriculture; and from 
all, smuggling and revenue, In telling us that com- 
merce supports the government and furnishes its 
revenues, gentlemen must not deceive themselves 
in thinking that-the people of this country do not 
know that the consumer of foreign goods, and not 
the foreigner or importer, pays the impost, ‘rhe 
consumption of foreign produce, and not itsimpor- 
tation, is the source of the revenue; a kind of taxa- 
tion.the more oppressive on the people, because 
by employing the merchant or collector, the con- 
sumer pays not only the amount of duties, but the 
accumulated profits of all the merchants through 
whose hands the article passes, from the custom 
house to the consumer, If the committee are cen- 
sured for speaking thus plainly of a system on 
which this government has hitherto rested for its 
support, the house must recollect that at its organi 

zation, impost was only one, not the exclusive 
source of revenue. As soon as the debts of the 
revolution were assumed by the new congress, a 
system of excise and internal taxation was resorted 
to, as a permanent means of paying the interest of 
the national debt. During the administration of 
general Washington and his immediate successor, 
an excise on spirits, snuff and snuff mills, daties on 
refined sugar, lincenses to refailers, carriages, auc- 
tions; and a stamp act and land tax, were imposed. 
Let it not be forgotten that in the preamble to the 
act for laying an impost, the encouragement of do- 
mestic manufactures was one of the avowed objects 
ofthe law. This wasthe revenuesystem of the found- 
ers of our government. We do not attack, but rest 
upon it; it is the only one en which this nation can 
rely for permanent protection in a time of Euro- 
pcan peace; we must recur to it, unless another 
great convulsion should again derange all the insti- 
tutions of the civilized world. The policy of this 
government was changed, not because it was found 
unwise, but because the continuance of the war in 
Europe rendered it unnecessary. Then other na- 
tions wanted our provisions; their price was such 
that the labor of this country was diverted from its 
natural course. Instead of making, we imported the 
articles of commonconsumption. The impost was 
found sufficient for all our wants. But, in the 
change of events, Europe can now feed herself, and 
can compete with us in other markets for our pro- 
visions: ‘Those nations from whom we import the 
most, now refuse to receive our produce at any 
price. Thus there has been a radical change in 
those relations with other nations, which gave the 
turn to our national industry. A wise legislature 
’ will and must shape its internal policy to meet the 
changes which make a revision necessary, The 
present is not a forced, but the natural and settled 
state of this country. The events of the last thirty 
years have been unparalleled in history—we must 
not expect their recurrence at least in our time. 
It requires no reasoning to prove that measures 
calculated ona general war in Europe, will not suit 
a general state of peace;—they must and will be 
controlled by circumstances. We must look to 
facts, and profit by experience. Effects will flow 
from.causes; they cannot be averted or avoided; 
we must meet them sooner or later. It is best not 


te attempt to conceal from ourselves or the nation, 


the necessity of coming back to the original sys- 
‘tem on which this government first eommensed its 
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operations, In proposing the measures which the 
committee have reported, we have thought it best 
to avow the intention to be such a change in our 
internal policy, as will gradually lead the people of 
this countty to be independent of any other for the 
essential articles of subsistence and the. means of 
defence. We well know it is a thankless, ungra.- 
cious task. .The manufacturers complain that too 
little, the merchants that every thing, and I well 
know that here it is thought that teo much, has 
been done. These measures have caused much 
excitement. ‘this is not the time to expect that 
justice will be done to our motives. But the com- 
mittee have this,—and it is no small satisfaction, 
that though they have not pleased others, they have 
pleased themselves. ‘Their system has been ma- 
tured with much pains, and with the most anxious 
desire to relieve alike all the suffering interests of 
the country. How far this bill isso calculated the 
house will judge, from an examination and compa- 
rison with the existing tariff, which I will now ex- 
plain, begging that gentlemen will not forget one 
thing—that the present tariff was a revenue bill, re- 
perted by the committee of ways and means, more to 
aid the treasury than to protect the industry of the 
country. ‘the report of Mr. Dallas was strongly 
in favor of domestic manufactures; yet, in that of 
the committee of ways and means, it 1s remarkable 
that the word manufactures is not mentioned. If 
presume that the gentleman fron: South Carolina, 
who was then the chairman of that committee, had 
then the same opinion on this subject that he now 
entertains. When gentlemen complain of the ex- 
travagunt protection that this bill afiords to national 
industry, they are, perhaps, not aware that in ge- 
neral it exceeds butin a small degree that recom- 
mended in 1816, from the treasury—almost exclu- 
sively for revenue. They must not think it strange 
if.a commiitee of manufactures, combining this 
with other great national clfects, should have felt 
it their duty to propose some changes necessary 
to meet the calls of the couiitry. 
The bill proposes— 

A duty of 123 per cent. ad valorem on the arti- 
cles enumerated in the first class, and 20 per cent. 
on all not enumerated, which embrace many manu- 
factures, but which it was thought best not to parti- 
cularize. In the present tariff these were at 74 and 
15 percent. The committee could discern no good 
reason for leaving them at this low rate of duty, 
and were abundantly convinced that, for the double 
purpose of revenue and manufactures, the propos- 
ed rates: were proper. It would be going too much 
in detail to trace the various rates ct ad valorem du- 
ties from 1789, to 1804, In that year they were per- 
manently fixed at 124, 15 and 20; with the addition 
of the Meciterranean fund, they were 15, 173 and 
224—-and continued so during the most prosperous 
period of our commerce and revenue, till in 1812, 
when the permanent duties were doubled, making 
274, 524 and 424. They continued so until 1815, 
after the peace, when the Mediterranean fund 
ceased, and the duties remained till July, 1816, at 
the rates of 25, 30 and 40 per cent. ad valorem. Had 
they remained so, you would not have been assailed 
by general cries of distress from all parts of the 
nation; we should have enjoyed, not a nominal but 
a real iridependence; our resources would not have 
been sent abroad to protect and reward the ihdus- 
try of others, to the ruin of our own merchants, ma- 
nufacturers and farmers. But it was thought proper 
to reduce the duties, and the fear of smuggling, + 
seems, is assigned asthe reason. [Tam not enough 


acquainted with the mysteries of commerce to know 
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about it as they please, there is no evidence that 
our duties have ever been so high that there has 
been smuggling to any great extent. From 1804 to 
1812, the lowest rate of duties was 124 per cent.— 
we heard no complaints of smuggling then; durin 
the year 1815 und the first six months of 1816, 
the lowest duty was 25 per cent. ‘The importation 
of ad valorem urticles in 1815, amounted to eighty- 
six millions of dollars, and gentlemen are called 
on tor the proof of smuggling. They must give 
reasons better, than the mere suggestion of this dan- 
ger, against this small increase of duties; which is, 
i) effect, only coming back to the old rates before 
the war. We are not to be deterred by threats of 
this kind; and, juuging from experience, have no 


would preduce this effect: but if there was danger, 
it is nO argument to us to be told that this govern- 
ment is unable to enforce measures which are 
adopted as necessary to the general welfare. We 
ave netso weak, our laws are not so insufficient; the 
rates proposed have been collected, and they can 
and will be collecte:! if enacted. When the danger 
becomes tealized, it will be time to apply the re- 
medy. While it is merely fanciful, and, as I believe, 
held out to defeat the salutary provisions of this bill, 
I shall not deem it worthy of further notice. ‘The 
next rate of duty is 25 per cent.—in the present 
tariff these ar:-cles are rated :.t 20, but in the bill 
reported by the committee of ways and means, they 
were recommended at 22. lL hope it will not be 
thougit extravagant that we propose an addition of 
S per cent. Articles of copper are at present at 25 
per cent. One expression ischanged which will be 
found to apply to most of the ad valorem articles in 
this bill—in the old tariff it is “material of chief 
value;” this creates great difficulty at the custom- 
house, where an article is composed of materials 
paying a diferent rate of duty; it is generally enter- 
ed. as made of that which pays lowest—thus defraud- 
ing the revenue and injuring the manutacturer. To 
avoid this, the committee have adopted the expres- 
sion “component material,” so that any article com- 
posed of mixed materials pays the duty of the highest. 
The house will observe that there is in this clause 
a drawback of the duties on sheet copper, used in 
building or repairing ships—in the present tariff 
“copper and brass in pigs, bars or plates, sut/ed to 
the sheathing of ships,” is duty free. Under this 


whstever purpose, is embraced, to the great injury 
of one class of manufactures, and the diminution of 
the revenue. While the committee are fully dis- 
posed to protect that most noble manufacture, a 
ship, they are unwilling that any other advantage 
should be taken of a provision intended solely for 
this purpose. It is believed that this object is fully 
answered by the proposed drawback. It has been 
submitted tointelligent and experienced merchants, 
and no objections have occurred, While on this 
subject, I must notice some publications in which 
the committee are charged with hostility to com- 
mc ce and ship-building, im raising the duty on 
sheathing copper and sail duck, The best answer 
to the charge ts, that it is not true; in fact this bill 
proposes no change on either; the duck is an im- 
portant article of manufacture, for which we ought 
not tobe dependent on any other nation, and which 
ought to be encouraged; yet the committee. were 
unwilling to interfere with it. We expect much 
abuse and have received no little; but let me give 
one word of advice to those inclined to bestow it so 


Se 


The next clause proposes a. duty of 33 per cent. 
on woollens. In Mr. Dallas’ taridf it was proposed at 
28. On cottons, of S3—the same as proposed by 
him. Both are now at 25. ‘These being among 
the most important items in the bill, the house must 


§ | indulge me in going fully into the reasons which 


have induced the committee to propose the addi- 
tional dutv. It would seem almost unnecessary to 
convince this house, that the interest of the nation 
required that it should clothe itself; that it ought to 
feed itself, will not be denied—yet food is not more 
necessary than raiment; and I cannot see how any 
people can be independent who must look abroad 
for that. At all events, the committee have thought 
that, in bottoming this bill on this national princi- 
ple, that we ought to feed, clothe, and be able to 
defend ourselves, we placed it on ground that could 
not easily be shaken. Our motives rise higher than 
the interest of manufacturers; whether they make or 
lose money now--whethier this bill tends to enrich 
one or another, or all classes of society, has scarcely 
entered into our consideration, The nation must 
command its own consumption, its own means of 
defence. The last war found us destitute. I beg 
the house to remember what the gentleman from 
Kentucky told us the other day—that our gallant 
soldiers were destitute of clothing, until the govern- 
ment connived at smuggling, to procure cloth 
from the nation with whom were contending. Na- 
tional feeling, if hot interest, should forbid the re- 
currence of such a scene—it shall not be charged 
on the committee of manufactures. If it was right 
in 1816 toimpose a duty of 25 per cent. on woullens 
and cottons, principally with a view to revenue, 
there will be found a strong reason for its increase 
in the duties now imposed by the British govern- 
ment, of six pence sterling on every pound of wool, 
and six per cent. ad valorem on cotton wool, im- 
ported after the 5th January, 1820. Wool has been 
an article of export from this country to England. 
The new duty excludea.it—the ports are now suut 
against your provisions, they will not permit iis 
importation till the price of wheat is 10 shillings 
sterling a bushel. Let those who complain so much 
that the agricultural interest will suffer by this bill, 
reflect on these facts. Let the farmer decide whe- 
ther it is most for his interest to purchase his cloth- 
ing from the foreign manufacturer, who will pur- 
chase neither his wool nor his provisions, or the 
domestic one, who will give him a market for both, 
in his anxiety to guard against the profits which 
may accrue to his zeighbors and countrymen, by the 
success of their manufactures. Let him be sure 
that he falls into better hands by trusting himself to 
the liberality of foreigners. It is feared that there 
will be a monopoly and a desire of speculation, if 
our own countrymen can supply our demands; yet 
there seems to be no fear that our course of policy 
should give that monopoly to the British manufac- 
turers. Hundreds, thousands of our citizens, are out 
of employment; they would add infinitely to the 
national wealth, to our indepencence, and save its 
resources at home, if their labor was employed in 
converting our raw materials into fabrics for our 
own use. But it is contended that our true policy 
is to employ the labor of other nations, pay them 
the profits of their manufactures, for the purpose 
of directing the industry of ours to productions 
which can find no market abroad, and have no value 
athome. These new duties imposed in England or 
wool and cotton, ought to awaken us to our situa- 
tion; no part of the country ought to be more alive 
to their effects than that from which the opposition 





liberally—read before you write. 


| to this measure is the greatest, England does not 
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wish to encourage the cotton of America, She 
gives you unequivocal indications of her policy. 
She will take it till her colonies can furnish her 
supplies. Though her best customer, though she 
now depends on us for the raw material to support’ 
her manufactures, she takes wool from the conti- 
nent, cotton from us—but imposes heavy import 
duties, which are paid by us who consume the manu- 
factured articles. We thus furnish her government 
with revenue, her laborers with employment, while 
ours are idle. Iam afraid we ure not aware of the 
bold and dangerous expefiment we are trying. We 
are now to decide om the course of internal policy 
which shall best develope the resources, promote 
the industry and secure the independence of our 
country. Is there not some danger of our erring, 
by adepting the system which best accords with 
the views of the British government? If it were 
submitted to them to choose a set of measures for 
us which would best promote their interest, we well 
know it would be such as would secure to their 
merchants, manufacturers and mechanics, the sup- 
ply of all our articles of consumption and defence; 
to give to them the employment of the labor and 
the profits of converting the raw materials into fa- 
brics for us. It is the source of their national 
greatness; the great object to which all their ef- 
forts are directed—their policy is most unyielding 
and unbending. It has existed for ages, and been 
completed by a steady and uniform series of legis- 
Jation; they have not left things to “regulate them- 
selves’—this has not been, it will not be, their 
maxim; but they wish to see it adopted by those 
who are to be the dupes of their policy. What is 
sound political economy there, is, it seems, here 
the raving of madness, the result of empiricism; 


yct it would excite some sensation in this heuse, if 


the ministers of England should formally present 
us with a plan for our adoption; we should, at least, 
enquire whether it was the result of their friendship 
to us, and whether it would not be as safe to trust 
to the opinion and advice of our own statesmen. To 
import only our raw materials and provisions, to 
be our exclusive merchants and carriers, was their 
colonial policy before the revolution. ‘The great 


. ° i 
men whose wisdom carried us through that strug- 


gle, did not then think that the system of internal 
policy, which was best calculated to secure our in- 


dependence and to coerce England to respect our 


rights, was to afford employment to her citizens, 


encouragement to her artificers, to the impove- 
The immortal congress of 


rishment of our own. 
1774, entered into an agreement not to export any 
produce to England, to import no goods from that 
country, to consume none made there—and de- 


nounced, as enemies to American liberty, any per- 
son who would violate this agreement. It has never 


been charged on Bonaparte that he was deficient in 
foresight, or did not understand the mode of at- 


tacking his enemy. His continental system was not 
aimed at the influence or political power of Eng- 
That he knew 


land, but against her manufactures, 
to be the source of her power and there he attack- 
ed her. 
sidized ali Europe. There has been a strange revo- 
lution in the moral world, if the connection between 


causes and effects is now dissolved —if the measures 
which, in 1774, were necessary to secure, would 
now be destructive of the great interests of this na- 


tion. We have been taught to look with veneration 
to that congress—it is, indeed, a change when we 
forget their maxims—and, in contending with the 


To save them, England fought and sub- 





econ ao 

adopt those recommended by the ministry and po- 

litical economists of England. This is, at all events;. 
a dangerous experiment—before we trust too much 
on it, we ought to be sure that the solid interest of 
this country, and not its destruction, is their go- 
verning principle. It will be said that more libe- 
ral ideas are now adopted by other nations, that the 
principles of political economy are now better uv- 
derstood. France has been mentioned; but when 
her tariff is examined, it will be fouad to be more 
tigid—to contain more prohibitions, than that of 
England, As to us, it contains some provisions 
which, I think, cannot fail to alarin the agricultiu- 
alists-—the cotton planters of this country. [t 1% 
worthy the attention of the house to look at their 
import duties on cotton wool: 
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FromIndia .« «St Ss 80 firs. pr 100 Kill.an3 dis. perews 
other countries, out Europe 40 =“ he! 
Entrepots’ . -* 80 per ewt. dex 
"Turks y . . ° 15 $ 1 50 « 

French colonies . . 10 ‘s $5 (9 


‘This short item contains much information and 

instruction. Their whole tariff breathes against 

your agriculture and commerce a spirit of hostility 

as unequivocal as any regulation of England—as to 

cotton, more so; it isa duty of four dollars per 100 

pounds—equal to 20 per cent. ad valorem, on the 

raw material, while England imposes only. 6:—that 

it is aimed at this country is evident from its being 

$2 50 per 100 Ib. more than on cotton from Tur- 

key, aixi $1 00 more than from India. If it isa rea. 

son why the coiton of Turkey should be preferred 

on account of the profits of her trade, it cannot ex- 

tend to India—to which they export litth—but 
onght to bear lightly on us, as we are one of the 

best customers of France for her wines, brandy, 

silks, cotton and small wares. She requires our 
cotton now, but this duty is an earnest of what 
you may expect from her when she can procure | 
a supply from her colopies or other countries.—— 
She receives your tobacco, but takes caré to ex- 
clade us from all chance of a competition in the 
market, by compelling a sale to the government— 
who buy attheirown price. Rice, from India, pavs 
$1 per 100—from America $2: ‘Thus we find the 
two naiions, with whom our intercourse is the 
greatest, pursue the same policy as to our great 
agricultural products, the only ones they receive 
from us: they are enriched by the manufacture of 
it—we purchase immense quantities_of their cot- 
tons and woollens and silks; these favors produce 
no relaxation on their part. Our agriculture an:t 
manufactures are now prostrate, and commerce 
goes next. With England it is safe, not because it 
can regulate itself, but because it is regulated by a 
convention, to the observance of which the national 
faith is pledged. With France we have none. Your 
ships are now said to be virtually excluded from 
their ports. This part of your commerce is now to 
be protected by regulations-—by a bill now on your 
table, laying a duty of $18 per ton on French shi; - 
ping. This code,remember, is not the offspring o the 
age of benighted ignorance, prejudice or exploded 
theories, or of the man against whom all Europe 
combined—but in 1817, by the government which 
has been restored by a common struggle, existing 
in all the effulgence of the light which has been 
shed on the subject by their own and English wri- 
ters on political economy, who are not regarded by 
the governments where they live; whose books are 
for exportation, not for home consumption, and now 
for sale in your lobby, to enlighten you on the me- 
ritsof this bill. It isa matter of much regret to me 


; 





same nation for the same rights, reject and spurn 
their principles as wild and ruinous, anxious to 


to find their opinions quated with respect here, 
iwhen they are disregarded where they are known, 
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There is no country but this that studiously leaves ) whence these articles are imported consume none 


her great concerns to. regulate themselves. They 
are all guarded and preserved by regulations of the 
most rigorous kind, Yet it seems to be expected 
that, when our establishments are obliged to con- 
tend with those of other countries--the latter, aided 
by all the force and influenee of public opinion and 
legislation, ours ean succeed against this unequal 
competition, the neglect of government and public 
prejudice, If the nations with whom we vie would 
adopt the same maxims, then the industry of this 
country would protect itself. All that is asked is 
to meet regulation by regulation, and thus make 
the competition fair and eyual. Apply to their pro- 
ducts the same rules that they apply to ours; if 
they tax our raw material, tax their manufactures, 
to the encouragement of ours; if they exclude our 
provisions, exclude their preducts; let our legisla- 
tion keep pace with theirs: then our industry will 
be protected, foreign nations will be compelled to 
o¥scrve, practicably, the rule which they discard 


{from their code but press into ours--“let things | 


I shall be satisfied with any 
course if itis uniform. No regulation, or regula- 
tion against regulation. If these views, or any of 
them, are correct, it will not be thought unreason- 
able that the committee have recommended an ad- 
ditional duty on cotton and woollens of eight per 
cent.—it ig not so much a protecting as a counter- 
vailing duty, to counteract the new duties imposed 
in France and England on our cotton and wool. Had 
these duties existed or been known at the time of 
forming our present tariff, it is but reasonable to 
believe that the duty would have been higher. The 
proposed addition is certainly moderate and consis- 
tent with every principle of national interest. The 
minimum has not been changed. It is proper here 
to remark that, by estimating all cotton goods to 
have cost 25 cents a yard, and assessing the duty on 
that sum, the coarser cottons of India have been 
excluded; and I beg the house not to lose sight of 
one fact, which is admitted by all to be true, that 
coarse domestic cotions are now made cheaper than 
they were ever imported, ‘The remark is equally 
true of nails, and every other articie of which this 
country commands the consumption. The domestic 
competition will have this effect on every article. 
This fact ought to quiet the fears of gentlemen who 
affect to think that the encouragement of domestic 
industry tends to take from the many a bounty for 
the benetit of the few. Such has-been the case 
in all other countries—those which exclude the 
importation of foreign fabrics, always undersell 
those who leave things to regulate themselves.— 
‘he experience of nations, for ages, cannot de- 
ceive us; it is, at all events, not safe to adopt the- 
ories and reject the lights of history and experi- 
ence. Let us follow the course which has led 
other nations to greatness—it will be time to pre- 
fer theory to fact, to adopt the dreams of specula- 
tive writers, when we shall have discovered that 
the principles which make others rich, will im- 
poverish us; that the path which conducts others 
io wealth and power, wil) lead us to poverty and 
colonizl dependence. Ina werd, that, if we sell 
more than we buy, if our income exceeds our ex- 
penditure, we are ruined. That, if the farmer buys 
his goods from those who buy his praduce, and give 
it a value at home which it has not abroad——-he pays 
a bounty to the manufacturer. 

It will be observed that this bill recommends an 
additional duty on cottons from beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, of 7 per cent. and of 10 on silks:—It 
was done for these rcasons—that the countries 


yveculate themselves.” 


of-our raw materials, «fford no market for our pro- 
duce, employ none of the labor, and exhaust the 
specie of the country. It is but fair that a prefer- 
ence should be given to the fabrics of those na- 
tions who receive from us something in return.— 
There was an additional reason why the committee 
thought it best to make this discrimination—It is a 
matter of serious complaint that the duties imposed 
by the French government on American tonnage, 
have nearly destroyed our commerce with France: 
It is now said to be cheaper to send a cargo there 
in a French ship and pay freight, than in one of our’s 
and pay none—the difference of the duties and 
charges is estimated at about 3,500 Jollars a voy 
age. This is another consequence of the peace in 
Europe; every nation is now desirous of reclaiming 
its own commerce, of carrying its own productions, 
and bringing back the articles it wants, We have 
had the carrying trade of the world; the protection 
of our flag was wanted; now every flag protects it- 
self—the commerce of other nations will be increas- 
ed at the expense of ours. Regulations which are 
to produce this effect cannot be called hostile or 
unfriendly; they result from the desire which al! 
governments ought to feel of protecting there own 
interest; it is equally vain for us to expect our com- 
merce to be what it has been as that the nations of 
Europe will give ours a preference to their own; 
‘(these are maxims reserved for our adoption.)— 
How to shape our course of legislation on this sub- 
ject, is a matter of extreme difficulty. Committees 
ofthis house have different plans; a system of com- 
mercial warfare is recommended, in the hope that 
France will relax in hers. We have thought it 
safest to make an appeal, not to her fears but to 
her interest—to give her a peace offering by pre- 
fering hers to the fabrics of India, rather than to 
provoke by excluding her ships from our ports.— 
As it affects merely the manufactures of the coun- 
try, the latter would be the course to be pursued; 
for if, in the prosecution of this war of legislation, 
she should exclude our cotton, the raisers of it will 
join us in creating a market at home. In thus re- 
commending the measure which is opposed to the 
interest of those for whose exclusive benefit the 
aommittee are said to be acting, we hope to avoid 
the imputation of hostility to commerce. The na- 
vigation acts on your table are bold measures, de- 
signed to compel the two most powerful nations 
of Europe to give up their favorite systems of 
commercial and colonial policy, not the expedi- 
ents of yesterday or the moment, but settled, ma. 
tured, and acted on for more than a century— 
which have entered into all their favorite plans 
of commercial and naval greatness. In such 
a contest there is much risked; if these measures 
produce the desired effect, I shall not be among the 
last td rejoice: but ifthey fail—if, instead of saving 
they destroy vour commerce, of producing a relax- 
ation, they only add rigor to the regulations they 
are intended to counteract, it shall not be charged 
on the committee of manufactures that it was a 
part of their system. Had these navigation acts 
emanated trom us, I well know the clamor which 
would have been excited; as they have came from 
the commercial committee, they will be hailed by 
the mercantile interest as the means of restoring 
commerce, andI hopethey may prove so; but having 
a different opinion, fearful that this measure would 
recoil upon us, destroying what it was intended to 
save, we have inserted this feature in the bill. A 
duty of 25 per cent. is proposed on linen and a mi- 





|nimus of 25 cents. The rate proposed by the com- 
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mittee of ways and means in 1816, was 20—it was 
fi xed at 15: ‘Lhisis one of the most important items 
of domestic consumption-— flax, the raw material, 
raised in all parts of the country, is not an article 
of exportto any extent—linen is one of the most 
favored manufactures of _Englaid, it pays no excise 
for home consumption,—and the government paysa 
custom house bounty of 25 per cent. (on coarse fa- 
prics) when exported. Woolensand plain cottons re- 
ceive none—the duty on them therefore operates 
tor the double purpose of revenue and a preference 
of ours over the imported article. But as to linen, 
the present duty only operates as a tax on our own 
consumption, being 10 per cent. less than the Bri- 
tish export bounty—affording, contrary to all prin- 
ciples ofa wise policy, a decided preference for the 
foreign manufacture, It is impossible to imagine 
any sound reason for leaving this most important 
article so wholly unprotected, In the present ta- 


riff, if the committee have erred, it is in not pro-| 


posing a still higher rate of duty—on coarse linen 
it only equals the bounty; and then, so far as re- 
spects the competition with our fabrics, makes it 
duty free—on the finer, it has some small operation 
as a protecting duty. This increase of duty on 
linen has caused’much complaint. The house will 
now judge with what reason this bill is called an 
extravagant one. The other objections, when ex- 
amined, will be found to have no more foundation 
than this 

The next clause proposes a duty of 30 per cent. 
on silk from India, 20 trom other places—it now 
pays 15. No good reason could be diseovered for 
so low a rate—it is an article used mostly by the 
rich; there isless danger of smuggling than on most 
others—it is imported only in large and valuable 
ships; and, if from India, is allowed to be landed 
only in specified ports. A very intelligent merchant 
trom Boston, recommended a duty of 33 per cent. 
on all kinds, from every country alike; there will 
probably be no objection to the proposed increase. 
Raw silk is made duty free in this, though in the 
present tariff it paid the same duty as the manufac- 
tured. Printed books are at 35, the same as pro- 
posed by Mr. Dallas in 1816—they pay is at pre- 
sent. Paper and leather—the raw materials, are 
now at 30; the manufactured article should be 
higher as it gives employment to much of the labor 
anda market formany ofthe preducts of the country. 
If imported forcolleges,&c. they are duty free; if for 


common sale, they are a most important article of 


consumption, and like others should be mace at 
home; if for mere amusement or works of taste, 
they are fair subjects of revenue: none can better 
afford to pay taxes than men of Icisure and wealth. 
If any gentleman thinks a discrimination ought to 
be made so as to impose a lower rate of dufy on 
works of science and mere literature, there will 
be no objection. The other items in this clause are 
generally at35 per cent—the same as recommend. 
ed by. Mr. Dallas, and in the present tariff are rated 
30. The house will thus perceive that on articles 
paying an ad valorem duty the proposed increase is 
generally from 5 to 10 per cent. If the only pro- 
tection offered by this bill to the national industry 
consisted in the mere rate of duties, they will-be 
found not to come up to what are generally called 
protecting, but would be justified forthe mere pur- 
pose of revenue, The committee were sensible 
that if ail the protection necessery wasin theimpo- 
sition of high duties, that the cry of extravagance 
and smuggling might defeat their measures. They 
have thought the object could be better ac- 
complished by adding such provisions to the bill as 





would effectually secure the collection of the due 
ties imposed, and so to apportion.them as to pro- 
duce not only revenue by the Consumption, but be, 
in‘%ome measure, a discrimination between the fo. © « 
reign and domestic manufacture. In this view we 
hope that all will concur. ‘The mode of ascertain-. 
ing the value of goods on which a duty is to be asses- 

sed, has been attended with much difficulty—an al. - 
most constant war between the merchants and the 
officers of the customs, and has been often chang- | 
ed. The original mode of ascertaining the value 

‘at the time and place of importation,” prescribed 

by the act of 1790, was the fairest and most equita- 

ble, as anad valorem duty, it was in fact what it pur- | 
ported to be—so much per cent. on the value. But, 

as a different standard of valuation has long since 
been adopted, it was thought best net so much to, 
alter as to modify it. The mode proposedin this 
bill has been pursued—but the committee are not” 
tenacious on this point. There is, however, one 
feature in this clause which is deemed of infinite, 
importance to the manufacturing interests, and 
which the house must indulge me with explaining. 
It is the addition to the valuation, of all drawdacks, 
bounties, premiums and allowances, which are paid by 
foreign governments on exportation, and assessing 
the ad valorem duty on the aggregate value thus 
ascertained. It issomewhat singular that our sys- 
tem of imports, which is avowedly for the double 
purpose of revenue and the protection of our own 
manufactures, should have overlooked this provi- 
sion, which is indispensable for the latter. The 
house will at once perceive that if the foreign ex- 
port bounty equals our impost duty on the same ar- 
ticle, the duty is only a tax on the consumption of 
our own citizens—the foreign article comes into 
the market on the same terms asthe domestic; this is 
fully exemplified in the article of linen, The Bri- 
tish government pay the exporter 25 per cent. 
bounty; ours charging the importer, 25 per cent. im- 
port duty, it thence becomes duty free. At the 
present duty of 15 per cent. the importer has a 
clear profit of 10 per cent. after paying our duty, 
This is, certainly, Ieft-handed protection to manu. 
factures. Hence it is, that, without enquiry into 
the cause, we are told you are unreasonable; no 
duties will satisfy you.. The great reason why 
many of the present ones are incompetent is, thet 
they afe checked and rendered unavailing by this 
artful and masterly system of bounties and draw- 
backs. It is the true secret by which to account for 
the immense wealth and power of a nation whose 
population but little exceeds ourown. She is to@ | 
wise to trust to imposts as the sole source of reye- 
nue—commands lier own consumption, draws the 
chief support of her government by an excise on 
her manufactures—-they afford materials and open. 
new sources of commerce; her system of bounties 
enables her artificers to undersell other nations im 
their own ports, while her political economists mis- 
lead_us by their speculative and ruinous theories, 
The article of linen fully ilfustrates ber policy. 
Though her taxes and expenses sre enormously op- 
pressive on the people, yet the makers of linen 
pay none,—no excise on their materials or manu- 
facture; to encourage this fabric, which unites the 
three great intercsts of agriculture, commerce 
‘and manufactures, she wisely apportions the bur- 
thens of her government so as to leave this unem- 
barrassed, ‘This accounts for the cheapness of the 
article at home, aml, added to the enormous bounty 
on the export, givesthe true reason for undersel] 
i Let the British abolish this system, leta 


ing us. 
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for exportation, it will then be seen there isnot much 
difference between manufacturing here and there. 
Que article pays an enormaus excise, another none 
—let them be equalized and neither have an ex- 
port bounty-~-in the aggregate it will be found that 
we could meet them in market, if not without any, 
with a small rate of protecting duty. Let cottons, 
woolens and linens pay the same excise as glass, 
beer and spirits, and cost to the consumer in this 
country as much as they do in England—you would 
be'called on for little further protection te our in- 
dustry. The manufacture of these articles pay's 
no part of the expenses of their government, is 
burthened with no taxes—because they are the 
sources of their greatness, the machinery by which 
they draw to themselves the resources of all na- 
tions who purchase them; retaining us, their com- 
mercial, naval and political rivals, in a state of colo- 
nial vassalage. Jt would be right and fair to aim at 
once at this svstem, by adding to the ad valorem a 
specific duty equal to the bounty paid and draw- 
back of excise allowed on the exportation. Then 
our duties might be called protecting ones, and be 
said to afford a efficient protection to our manufac. 
’ tures; then the competition would be, on national 
and individual grounds, a fair one; but the commit- 
tee, aware that this is the first attempt to introduce 
such a principle into our code, that it would not be 
prudent to attempt too much at once, only propose 
to consider the bounty and drawback as a part of 
the original cost on which the duty is to be asses- 
sed. ‘Yo exemplify this-—on linen a duty of twentv- 
five per cent. would only counteract the bounty; 
we recommend the addition of only one fourth of 
that amount. It is not to introduce a war of legis- 
lation, but in some measure to conntervail the asso- 
ciation of their system; increased duties will be im- 
perative when they are evaced by increased boun- 
ties. Thope these principles will mect the appro- 
hation of the house; if they do not, all our laws 
will be vain—we had better say at once to those 
who want protection -- -slet things regulate them- 
selves’? Ji it is proper to act at all, we must act 
Efficiently the interests of our country are assailed 
by an enemy deep in his designs, persevering in 


AN their execution, governed by a spirit ever awake 


and watchful, deterred by no opposition, subdued 
by no difficulties. The wisdom 4nd the resources 
of a mighty empire direcied to one great object, 
the supply of foreign nations with the articles of 
consumption, great as she is, we can meet het in 
open war, can beat her on the land, the water and 
ju the cabinet—but succumb in legislation; become 
the dupes of her policy, quietly indifferent to the 


Ne 
it , exhaustion of our resources, which flow to her in 
ing, one constant, increasing current. Our dependence 
) on her almost daily increasing, she exulting in the 
i successful operations of her policy, reheved from 
Ay the expense of governing us, enjoying all the bene- 


fits we could afford her as colonies. When other 
interests are endangered by foreign powers or re- 
| gulation, yon are not backwark in resisting them at 
| the risk ofa war; if a ship or cargo is seized, a sea- 


nating duties imposed on tonnage, you do not 
» Jeav e things to “regulate themselv. es; every thng 
‘Be protected, every thing defended, but manufae- 
age tse alone are univ orthy of national protec- 
iio. Decrecs and orders in council that embarrass 
commerce, are not suffered to operate unmolested; 
) but a system of bounties and draw backs, destruc: 
itive not only of interests cqually important, but in 
pete consequences inv olving all in one common 
By Pestruction, are practically opposed only | by the fa- 
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_ ynan, native or naturalized, impressed, or disctim? ; 
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rorite maxim, leave us alone, let them regulate thems 
selves. ¥ hope we shail extend it to all, or be con- 
sistent and apply it tonone. We are independent 
in name, have the powers of self-government—but 
tamely content ourselves with being dependent on 
our rival for articles of necessity and the means of 
defence. We cannot clothe or arm our soldiers, 
build or equip a navy, without procuring from Eng- 
land the means. National pride and honor ought 
to revolt at the degrading reflection, {hope to. 
see the day when, in full command of our con- 
sumption and means of defence, our resources re- 
tained at home, our great interésts safe from fo- 


| Teign competition, we shall be in fact, as well as 


name, free and ind ependent states. ‘his consum- 
mation will not be brought about by folding our 
arms and leaving the industry of the country to 
regulate itself. It was not thus that, in the first 
Punic war, you emerged from colonial dependence; 
that in the second, you successfully defended your 
dearest national rights. Before we can be, what 
our resources enable us to attain, you must wage 
the third Punic war—not of arms, but of legis- 
lation: assail our rival where she is vulnerable, 
in the source of our greatest dinger—her systems 
of bounties, drawbacks and premiums, and in her 
manufactures, where the congress of 1774 assailed 
her: goat least as far as self-detence will authorise 
——protect our own. 

The bill proposes an additional duty on hemp of 
twenty dollars per ton; it was deemed necessary 
that for an article of the first necessity, without. 
which we could neither build nor equip a ship, we 
should not be depe ndent, as we now are, for the 
supply on foreign nations. In cuse of a war all our 
naval preparations might be suspended until it could 
be produced here. It is so essential for national 
defence, that we must command enough for ourown 
aig: 1 Viewed as an agricultural preduc- 
tion, which was formerly raised in great quantities 
in the western states, but which has been destroyed 
by foreign competition, or as a manufacture, it 
equally deserves protection—at a time when our 
provisions, excluded from foreign markets, do not 
command a price which pays the expense of cul- 
tivation --when the agriculture of the country is as 
depressed as its manufactures, it needs at least so 
much protection.as to enable it to compete with 
foreign productions. ‘These reasons, it is hoped, 
will exempt the duty on thisitem from the cha ge 
of hostility to agriculture. his article now pays 
a duty of thirty dollars aton, the wholesale price 
of which is twe hundred and forty dollars—equal 
totwelve and :.1. half per cent. ad valorem—the 
proposed increase will be twenty-one per cent. 
If considered as a manufactured irticle, essential 
for consumption and defence, it is hoped that the 
propriety of the increased duty will be apparent, as 
it can be raised to an amount fur beyond the demand; 
the domestic competition will make the increased 
price on the imparted article but temporary. The 
same apply to the additional duty on cotton, and the 
furtherone which must meet with general assent,that 
if the manufacturers of cotton supply the country 
with their fabrics, they oughtto use our own raw ma- 
terial and not import it from India, The cgtton plan- 
ters must not indulge i in fancied security, In 1817 
the foreign cotton imported and consumed in the 
United States, was 1,700,000 pounds, in 1818— 
4,000,000, in 1819 it amounted a 6,700,000: when 
thev find it thrs1 increasing, and France and England 
imposing high duties on its importation, they ought 
to be awakened to the necessity of at least securing, 





the domestic market, not trusting eytirely to tlic 
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foreign. The day may not be very distant when|tween ours and the industry of other nations; but 
they will find from experience that their favorite | leaves it to struggle against the effects of a posi- 
maxim of, “let us alone,’ will upply as little toagri-; tive premium on importation. The proposed in- 


culture as it now does practically tocommerce. | 
I now come to two items on which the house will | 
not only expect but require me to say something, , 
glass and iron—one, infinitely interesting to the dis- 
trict, the other to the state Lrepresent. It is best 
not to mince matters, but to speak plainly; this 
has been called a Pittsburg, a cut-glass bill, local, 
partial in its operations—and I have been charged 
with framing it from interested motives. Gentle- 
men had better be ‘cautious how they use the word 
Pittsburg, asa name of reproach; it may be like 
the term whig, one of pride and not of disgrace. I 
tell the house frankly, that I have not lost sight of 
the interest of Pittsburg, and would never perjure 
myself if I had; but the charges shall be met plainly, 
and if you are not convinced that the interests of 
that place are identified with the nation, that cué 
glass can be defended on national grounds, then I, 
agree, that Pittsburg, its representative, its favorite 
inanufacture, and the tarifi, may go togeiher. I 
will rest the whole biil on this item, and freely ad- 
mit that the increase of duty on glass, plain, not cut, 
is among the greatest proposed. In selecting ar- 
ticles worthy of national protection, none are more 
eminently deserving of it than those the raw ma- 
terials of which are of no value for exportation 
the conversion of which, into articles fer use, pro- 
duces something out of nothing—turns into ma- 
nufactures of the greatest value and beauty, the 
worthless produce of the earth—furnishes a mar- 
ket for the productions of the farmer, gives em- 
ployment not only to laboring men, but boys who 
would otherwise contract habits of idleness and 
vice. The foreign material bears to the manufac- 
tured article the proportion of twenty-five cents to 
one hundred dollars; the rest is the product of our 
own soil—Small quantities of ashes, and lead the 
principal material, sand which is fit for no other 
purpose, not evento make mortar—stone coal, the 
machinery. Inthe days of our prosperity we have 
made to the amount of a quarter of a million of dol- 
Jars worth in a year: it was so much money extract- 
ed from the bowels of the earth by the labor of 
hundreds, adding to the wealth and comfort of all 
within the sphere of its action. Now we make, 
4 may say, none. Will gentlemen tell me, who 
has profited by the change—The farmer, the la- 
borer, our country, or the foreign manufacturer? 
Plain glass now pays an impost duty of twenty 
per cent. it is proposed to raise it and make it 
specific, ten cents a pound. In England, the im- 
post duty amounts to a prohibition--made there, it, 
pays for home consumption, an excise of £4 138s. 
sterling on the 100 weight—on exportation, there is 
a drawback of the excise, and a custom bounty of 
one pound five shillings sterling, making in all 
£6 Ss. equal to twenty-eight centsa pound between 
the price to the consumer in England and here. 
The custom house bounty alone amounts to near 
six eents a pound; and from this document, taken 
from the custom house in Boston, it appears that, in 
an invoice amounting to £129 in value, the British 
bounty amountsto 120 dollars, our import duty of 
20 per cent. to 114, leaving a clear profit of six 
dollars. With the addition of the excise drawback 
on an invoice of 550 pounds sterling, the imperter, 
after paying all export duties, freight, insurance, 
commission and all charges, makes a clear profit 
of 51/,—Has not this article peculiar claims on us 
for protection? The present duty is a mere tax on 


crease will not, as a protecting duty, amount to 
more than twenty per cent. ad valorem—on cut 
glass it is only proposed to add five per cent.; the 
duty is now ‘thirty. I am aware of objections to 
the duty on plain glass, and am sorry to find them 
come fiom manufacturers, glass cutters, net makers, 
but importers of plain glass, who are not satisfied with 
thirty-five on cut glass, and represent plain- as a 
raw material which ought to be duty free. In Pitts- 
burg, it is both made and cut, and the house will 
judge whois most actuated by national principles, 
which plan adds most to the sum of national wealth, 
industry and resources. Gentlemen are mistaken 
in supposing mine an jron making—it is an iron 
buying, iron consuming district. The time has 
been when 6000 tons were purchased annually, not 
one of which was made in the district: but to the 
state of Pennsylvania it is of the utmost importance 
—it is her staple manufacture; to the nation the all 
essential article for private consumption and pub- 
lic defence. It ought to be less interesting to us 
whether it requires protection, whether the estab- . 
lishments for its manufacture are declining or pros- 
perous—we can und must supply ourselves, Every 
partof the union abounds with the raw material, it 
is perfectly worthless for all other purposes; not fit 
for roads. The working «fit not only employs much 
of the labor, but furnishes a market for much of 
the produce of our soil: these good effects are not 


‘confined to a small space. , An instance of this oc” 


curs, in the fact that the iron works in the interior 
of our state are supplied with bacon from Kentucky. 
The remark is true of this as of all other manufac. 
tures, that the farmer is among those who derive 
the most profit from their success. It is a matter 
of most perfect astonishment, that so important an 
article should have been not only so perfectly and 
wantonly abandoned by the present tariff, but. 
pointedly selected for reprobation by a strange 
policy—which, whilst it raised the duties on most 
other articles, reduced-that on iron nearly 100 per 
cent.—From 1804 until 1815, it was at seventeen 
and an half per cent. and until 1816 at 15—a duty 
which might have saved these interesting establish- 
ments thus apparently destroyed by design: Pigs 
and castings in 1816, paid fifteen per cent. ad va- 
lorem; dar iron nine dollars a ton, equal to, say nine 
per cent. ad valorem; in 1818 the duties were in- 
creased to fifty cents a hundred on pigs, seventy- 
five on castings and bariron: in thishouse it was 
raised to twenty dollars a ton by a majority of for- 
ty-seven, but reduced inthe senate to fifteen. Had 
the duty beena proportionate one in 1816, a rate 
lower than the one now proposed would have been 
sufficient to have insured a domestic supply; but 
the reports of the treasury present us with facts 
which call for immediate and efficient interference. 
In 1818 the importation of bar iron exceeded six- 
teen thousand tons—-in 1819 it amounted to near 
twenty thousand. The decrease of ad valorem im- 
portations in this year hasexceeded $19,000,000, 
while the increase of bar iron has been near four 
thousandtons. Comparing it with cotton, there are 


}many more national reasons for its protectinn—the 


materials of one can be exported, but the other 
cannot: we send out of the country near $2,000,000, 
annually, for an article we could make at home, 
and out of matcrials perfectly worthless in them- 
selves. The rate of duty is not unreasonable in 
itself, or disproportionate to other items in this 





ihe consumer; it operates as no discrimination be- 


bill, or the old tariff. On the first of this mouth 
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New York and Philadelphia prices current, from 
100 to 110 dollars a ton; calculating on the price 
at the place of importation, the fairest mode of fix- 
ing an ad valorem duty, it would be only twenty- 


five per cent.; the same as.on cottons and wooleus. 


now, und eight per cent. less than is proposed-—five 
jess than on leather and paper, in-the present, and 


ten less than is proposed in this bill on.the former;. 


considering it as an article abandoned in the for- 
mer tarifi. That what will restore the declin- 
ing will not re-animate the dead; that, in the em- 
barrassment and distress of the last year, the im- 
portations have rapidly increased while others di- 
minish. I confidently hope that to affording to 
this 4 protection equal to other articles, no objec- 
tion willor can be made by those who profess to be 
JSriendly to the system, ; ) 
Iron is certainly an article of necessity, but not 


more so than clothing; it is called a raw material— | 


we would as Soon apply this term to a ball of cotton 
yarn or a piece of broad cloth, This word raw 
material is strangely misunderstood. The glass 
cuiter calls plain glass; the iron founder, pigs; the 
rope-maker, hemp and flax; the copper-smiih and 
brazter, brass and copper in sheets and still bot- 
toms, raw materials; while the makers of these ar- 
ticles call them manufactures, and petition for pro- 
tection. I believe the safer rule is to consider that 
which is takenfrom the earth as the raw material, 
and every change in its form or value, by labor, as 
a mattufacture, eqttally entitled to encouragement. 
Jt is certainly true policy to afford it to every thing 
which can be made at home, especially when the 
material can never become an article of export. 
The extent of the protection to be regulated by 
the amount of importation—the deficiency of re- 
venue supplied by an excise on the manufacture 
protected. fhe increased duty on molasses has 
excited much opposition and some feeling, of those 
who seem to consider it partial and oppressive, } 
must ask a candid review of the principle on which 
this bill has been framed, the situation in whieh 
the committee has been placed, and, with-an as- 
syrance that no feelings of mine can be grati- 
fied by bearing hard on my native country, beg 
them to look at this item on national grounds.— 
Pressed with petitions from every class of manu- 
facturers, praying for high dutiés on foreign arti- 
cles which interfered with theirs, sensible that 
sumething ought to be done; yet beset with diffi- 
culties on all sides, unaided and alone, we were 
thrown on a forlornhope. A partial, local system 
would have insured its own defeat—a general one 
might impair the revenue; to avoid that, to shape 
our course to meetthe interests of a nation so widely 
extended as this—one might almost say twenty-two 
different nations, divide at least into great sec- 
tions, some engaged almost exclusively in agricul- 
ture, some in commercial and manufacturing pur- 
suits, and some in all---was attended with uncom- 
mon trouble. We are not disappointed in finding 
other motives attributed to us, but disclaim all 
which are not founded on the general principles 
avowed by us. In proposing increased duties on 


the various articlesin this bill, there seemed few if 


any on which so many reasons could be brought to 
bear. The article is bulky, cannot be smuggled, and 
aids the revenue---the transportation of it from the 
south employs as much shipping. as from the West 


Indies---it cannot injure commerce; still less so if 


you adopt the navigation act which stops the inter- 
course with the British islands. View it asa pro- 
duce of the soilor a manufacture, it is as much en- 
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the wholesale price of it was,aecording to the 





titled to protection as any other. This bill tends. 
to essentially aid, the manufactures of the northern 
and middle states; it is but fair that they should 
exchange them for the productions of the south; 
}buy from their customers, their friends and coun- 
trymen. Asan article of domestic consumption, 
itis not of much importance; to a family which 
consumes twenty gallons in a year, the increased 
duty is one dollar. The wages of one child em- 
ployed in a factory, put in operation by this’ bill, 
which would otherwise be idle, would pay it in 
two days. If distilled, and the spirits exported, 
there is a drawback of the duty; if for home con- 
sumption, the fairness of the duty is at once appa- 
rent. The present duty on a gallon of the lowest 
proof rum is 42 cents—if distilled from molasses, 
it now pays 74; at the proposed rate, 15—there can 
be no rational reason for this great difference, when 
an article of consumption is made from a foreign 
material which can be produced at home. If the 
domestic product is encouraged, the spirit distilled 
isduty. free. With these strong reasons, the com- 
mittee could not overlook this article—my mind 
is not better satisfied with any one inthe bill; we 
could not, with any justice to ourselves, recommend 
to the house a system which should not embrace, 
as far as practicable, the interest of all alike; it is 
in Vain to expect the concurrence of such a body 
as this toany measure of partial operation. . Take 
any one item in this bill, some part of the country 
will object to it;and if confined to one alone, there 
would be a majority against every one, Gentle- 
men must look to the whole, and not confine their 
enquiries to what bears hard on sectional interest-— 
extend them to the benefits derived—viewed in this 
light, the balance will not be found against the part 
of the country from which the opposition to this du- 
ty principally comes. An increased duty of five 
cents a bushel is proposed on salt—most of the 
reasons which apply to others will to this arti- 
cle, but there are some which do so exclusively; if 
it is at all sound policy to command the consump- 
tion of our articles of necessity, it is emphatically 
so of this, which can be made any where, and for 
which, in a cessation of commercial intercourse, 2 
most enormous price is imposed. It is a manufac- 
ture, the raw material of which is the ocean, the 
principal machinery the fire——nature does the 
greatest part of the labor. It is an important 
item of revenue. The present price in the in- 
terior is from one dollar to one dollar fifty cents 
per bushel; on the sea coast say 70 cents—it ts said 
that such a duty should be laid as may tend in some 
measure to equalize the cost to the consumer.” The 
duty on spirits is not altered—it is an important 
source of revenue and cannot be spared—the pre- 
sent rate is high; the committee wished to have 
increased it to prohibition; but it was not in their 
province to substitute an excise to supply the defi- 
cit of revenue. We well know that to take, in 
one item, $2,500,000 from an already exhausted 
treasury, would destroy the whole bill—yet I feet 
authorized to say that none would more checr- 
fully concur in the prohibition of foreign spirits, and 
an excise on domestic, than the committee of ma- 
nufactures. It may be proper here to observe that 
that committee. did not act on the items in the 
bill printed in Italies,,except brown sugar and mo- 
lasses; this list was furnished to us, with a view to 
revenue, by a gentleman whose situation brought 











*The bounties onthe fisheries were increased by 
an amendment to the bill 25 per cent. on account 





of the increased duty on salt. 
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that subject under his consideration; for any other 
purpose we have no anxiety to retain them. 

‘the fourth. section allows a drawback of the 
duty on tin and copper when made up and export- 
ed; this isa new feature in our'system, but deemed 
necessary for the double purpose of aiding the 
manufactures and commerce of the country. it 
would have been exiended to other articles, but it 
was thought better not to make the bill too com- 
plicated, or to go too much into detail. The founda. 
tion once laid, it can be built on hereafter. The 
manufacture of these articles for the West India 
market, would be a source of employment to our 
labor, and profit to the employer, if enabled to 
compete with the same articles made and imported 
by others. With a duty of 20 per cent. our work- 
men would be excluded—with this drawback they 
come in on equal terms. These articles present 
the commencement of a system which we must: 
some day adopt, and which will make the founda- 
tion of our prosperity unshaken. It consists in im- 
posing such an import duty as will secure us our 
home consumption; 2n excise on consumption, (for 
revenue); on the exportation, a drawback of excise; 
thus making the manufacture of one article exem- 
plify the policy and all the great objects of govern- 
ment. The remainder of the bill, except the 9th 
and 10th sections, is copied from the present law; 
those sections have been inserted with the sole 
view of guarding against frauds which exist to a 
very great extent, and which, if not checked, will 
completely counteract principles of vital import- 
ance to the system we have recommended. Fears 
have been entertained that the 10th section will be 
injurious to the fair commerce of the country. It 
is not so intended, and can be so modified as to 
secure the objects of the committee, without injur- 
ing an interest equally worthy of national protec. 
tion as the one 1 am advocating. If it cannot, 1 
will consent to strike it out; for [ am no enemy to 
commerce,* ‘his is not the time to make profes- 
sions—thev will not be believed till the excitement 
occasioned by this, and the other bills reported by 
the committee, shall have subsided: when they are 
calmly examined, there will be found no evidence 
of a disposition to protect one at the expense of the 
other great interests of the nation: all are alike 
depressed, presenting equal claims on a govern. 
ment designed for the common benefit; struggling 
against foreign competition and regulations, all 
parts of the country require your protection. The 
committee, adopting the opinion of the treasury, 
that this was the proper time to effect a change in 
our internal relations, have not, in recommending 
this measure, overlooked these interests It makes 
ample provision for revenue; if the imports con- 
tinue the same as in 1818, the increased duties add 
5,800,000. It must be matter of conjecture how 
far the diminished importation will equal or exceed 
the increased duties—if the system of imports is 
alone to be relied on, if you wili resort to no other, 
it is yeur duty to make the most of it—not to at- 
tempt to support it by loans and taking the sinking 
fund, as proposed by the committee of ways and 
means. If vou will cling to it, I bope you will not 
reject this bill because it aids manufactures as well 
as revenue—that those who are so sensitive on the 
State of the treasury and object to this, will pro- 
pose a better mode of apportioning the burthens 
on the consumer. Pass this bill, reduce the crediis 
of the custom house, impose a duty on auction 





“a section was Aricken dut on the motion of 
Mr. B. 
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sales,—you want no loan; the cry of revenue will 
be luushed by an union of those who wish to fill the 
treasury and protect our own industry. But we 
understand each other very well—revenue is one 
of the alarm bells to defeat this bill; those who 
ruse it, well know that for the present its makes 
ample provision, but that for the future a new sys- 
tem must be adopted; one which must combine the 
protection of the great interest which they oppose, 
As it is inevitable, it is better to come to it gradu- 
ally—if postponed till fhe voice of the country 
makes an imperative call, do not blame us if the 
revulsion is sudden and the shock violent. In five 
short years your impost has diminished from thirty- 
six millions to sixteen, more than three millions cf 
which is now insuit. Your expenditures are twen- 
ty-six millions, in a state of peace. It requires no 
spirit of prophecy to tell that the income will not 
meet the expenses;—you must resort to new means; 
to internal taxes, to excise. In using these words 
I will not be misunderstood: by internal taxes I 
mean not difect ones on land, but ‘on auctions} 
pleasure carriages, watches, expensive furniture, 
&c.; in other words, those taxes on the rich and 
money-making classes of society which were re- 
pealed two years ago, when a temporary overflow- 
ing of the treasury induced you to abandon the 
original financial system of revenue, and trust alone 
toimposts. By excise I mean a tax on the domes- 
tic manufacture which is protected from foreign 
competition. Excise has been an odious term, but 
it will soon be understood and divested of its ter- 
rors. Tothe consumer it makes no difference whie- 
ther he paystothe merchant two dollars impost on 
a pair of boots, or the same amount of excise toa 
shoemaker; to afarmer, whether he pays five dol. 
lars impost on his coat, or five dollars excise to the 
manufacturer. ‘There is indeed one difference, and 
that contains the sum and substance of political 
economy—Ae can pay the manufacturer in wool and 
provisions. ‘Yhe merchant he must pay in money-~ 
he must remit it to England; she excludes our pro- 
duce andraw material. ‘This illustrates the difter- 
ence between impostand excise; the first turns the 
whole attention of the government to encourage 
the importation of foreign productions, as the 
means of imposing a tax on the consumer. If the 
country commands its own consumption, importa- 
tion and imposts cease—now every thing becomes 
subservient to revenue and to commerce as the 
means of transporting the instruments of taxation. 
Such a system netessarily checks, if not destroys, 
our internal industry. Domestic manufactures pay- 
ing no tax, the encouragement of foreign is the 
inevitable consequence. 

Whether this system is beneficial to the nation, 
is no longer a matter of opinion, but of history. 
The late war totally destroyed the imposts; you were 
left without revenue, foreign importation ceasing, 
the manufactures of the country sprung up and 
flourished. Amid all the pressure and privations 
of the war, the people grew rich and were able to 
pay taxes to the amount of 12,000,000 in one year. 
How much could they afford to pay now? The peace 
found the national résources untouched, the nation 
strong, and the people contented: while the war du- 
ties continued there were no compiaints; revenue 
wus abundant; commerce flourished; manufacturés 
prospered; farmers rolled in wealth;——not a murmur 
was heard against taxes; even When you repealed 
them, there was but one solitary petition on your tx- 
ble praying for the measure. It was most strange ai- 
ter this experience ofthe salutary effects of the then 





istate of things, that there should have been a re- 
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currence to the old system, which must be again 
abandoned on every fluctuation of our commerce 
and foreign relations—which can never be perma- 
nent, but is in its nature temporary; resulting from 
the chapter of accidents, relied on by no nation but 
ours, and by us found insufficient by experience. 
Even at this moment, when our opponents are so 
alarmed about it, we have made up our minds to 
vote for a loan after this bill shall have been de. 
feated, for fear it will impair this noble and beau- 
tiful system of impost. You will, before you ad- 
journ, centradict your declaration, that the system 
13 good and the revenue sound by a “be it enact- 
ed,” and the legislative declarations of the three 
branches of government pronounce that it is found 
wanting. This is no time for concealment; the 
house will not understand me as attempting to dis- 
guise my views on this subject: If national indus- 
try is ever to be protected; if we are ever to com- 
mand our own consumption, the system of revenue 
must be changed—part impost, purt excise. While 
you rely exclusively on the first, it is in vain to ex- 
pect that sound measures of national policy can ever 
be adopted. A temporary check on foreign importa- 
tions may, for a tine, give a favorable turn to the 
Jabor of the nation; but, in their recurrence, our 
establishments must fall. Do nothing, ar do some- 
thing permane: t and efficient, so that there may be 
some assurance that the nationalindustry will not be 
exposed to abandonment by every varying motion of 
foreign policy. Restore a confidence now destroyed; 
bottom your reventc on the manufactures of the 
country; then both are placed on a foundation 
which combines the support of the government 
with the best interests of the nation. We are told 
this bill will destroy commerce: this is not an un- 
expected alarm; it was raised when the last tariff 
was passed; itis equally loud when any measure is 
proposed which adds a cent or a dollar to a duty on 
importation. Joined with smuggling, we shall al- 
ways hear the cry repeated when any measure is 
proposed not tending to the exclusive benefit of 
that interest. I had indulged a hope that, at this 
time, when the commerce of the country was as 
prostrate as our manufactures—when both are 
pressing us for protection from the same dangers— 
that its friends would have made common cause, 
and joined in a common struggle for self-preserva- 
tion. The hope was not a sanguine one; commerce 
jias been too long a pet, the spoiled child of go- 
vernment, to think there are any other interests 
worth protecting. The mere creature of legisla- 
tion, raised to importance by our laws and ithe 
expenditure of a great portion of our revenue for 
its support, commerce has presented herself as the 
Atlas which supports the government, the country, 
and all its great interests: now, it seems, she can- 
not support herself Yet, while approaching you 
in a suppliant posture, praying for 4 bankrupt law 
to save her merchants, navigation acts, her ship- 


— 


draws from the consumer what he ought to retain 

at home, our resources, to enrich other nations;— 

but that commerce which, by the carrying trade, 

the export of foreign produce and our own manu- 

factures, draws wealth from others to us; equally 

promoting the great interests of the country, The 

friends of commerce may boast of its importance 

and profits, yet they well know that even to the 

merchant, the export of provisions and import of 
goods for domestic consumption, has been a losing 

business. Examine their ledgers for the last thirty 

years; they willfind it would have been cheaper to’ 
have bought bills than to remit produce. 1 well 
know that the export of produce down the Ohio 
has been unproductive; the first cost has never 
came back to our country. ‘The history of the 
country, the public documents on your table, prove 

the fact as to the sea-ports, that the only profitable 
commerce has been the carrying-trade—the re-ex- 
port, the drawback system, the same for which a 
permanent foundation has been laid in this bill. 

It is admitted that the most fiourishing period of 
our commerce was from 1802 to 1812, the best 
years 1806 and 1807; it has been declining since 
the peace—1816 and 1817 very bad years; the 
worst was 1818; yet the average amount of exports 
for the first period was less than in 1818 by one 
million. There was this remarkable difference : 
from 1802 to 1812 the average exports amounted 
to 69,171,00u 
Domestic produce, 58,157,000; foreign, 31,014,000 
1818, whole amount of experts, 70,142,000 

Domestic prod. 50,976,000; foreign, 19,165,000 
1806, nett revenue, 16,081,000; drawb’ks, 9,709,000 


1807, se 16,493,000; oa 9,995,009 
1818,revenue rec’d 25,832,000; drawb’k, 3,345,000 
1816, ¥ 32,7 86,W0U; a 4,830,000 
1817, ee 22,082,000; ‘s 3,937,000 


These facts present you witha history and account 
for the rise and decline of commerce as well as mant- 
factures; they require no comment, but afford much 
tor reflection: they show the kind of commerce 
worth protecting, in which 1 will be behind no one 
at all hazards, even of a war. Left now only in the 
enjoyment of the expert of our produce and the 
importation of articles for censumption, we are 
losing the carrying trade—not for the want of laws 
to protect it, but for this evident reason, that the 
commercial nations of Europe can be their own car- 
riers, import directly from their own colonies : they 
are not to to be diverted by navigation acts; other 
means mtust be adopted to restore our commerce 
and give employment to our shipping. We must 
do as all other nations have done—make ourselves 
carriers by creating materialsfor trade. None ever 
become so by being the consumers of the manufac- 
{tures of others, In a settled siate of things, com- 
; merce cannot exist without manufactures—the one 
is the basis and affords the materials of the other. 





ping—she still retains the spirit, still thinks that all 
legislation must be for her benefit—boldly claiming 
the rights of primogeniture—loudly protesting that 
any thing done for the other children of the nation 
is her destruction. While this is commerce “f am 
against it;”’ but if she claims equal protection, or 
even adouble portion in her favor, 1 will go as far 


any man in this house to support the fair trade of’! 


the country. Important as | think manufactures, 
commerce is no less so; but I must be understood 
as net meaning that commerce which is confined to 
the export of raw materials and the import of ma- 
nufactures for home consumption, which adds no- 
thing to the labor and wealth of the nattop—onty 


While it is thought bad policy to supply ourselves, 
| we cannot expect to suvply others—it is in vain to 
. hope for employment for our ships when we have 
; nothing to export which will pay expenses;—equal- 
ily vain to place our faith in measures intended to 
! coerce its employment by other nations, in opposi- 

tion totheir interest. Ships, commerce, and colo- 
i nies, is their maxim. It would be ours in like cir- 
cumstances. 

The agricultural class of the country seems 
alarmed at this bili; with what reason itis certainly 
difficult to divine. Thei¥ situation is not, more en- 
| viable than that of the other great interests. #@The 

ports of Europe and the British West Indies are 
iclosed against their provjsions; scme are aetualiy 
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imported for our own consumption. Havana has 
been a good market—the last accounts from that 
place represents the “market completely glutted 
with provisions. Rice dull at $5; flour $13, du- 
ties $9; upwards of 20,000 barrels had arrived 
there from ports in France, and from St. Andero, 
in Spain, and further supplies expected from the 
same quarter.” Wheat, in the interior, 374 cents 
a bushel; flour at your farms $3, and $4 in the sea- 
ports;—excluded from foreign markets, you com- 
plain that we are about creating a domestic one. 


Thus it is when the time has arrived in which all 
the great interests in the country, being equally 
prostrate, and one general scene of distress per- 
vading all its parts, there was a reasonable hope of 
a union of sentiment, and.a common effort to re- 
store us to what we were—when the path we pro- 
pose is consistent with the experience of all nations 
us well as our own, we are met on all sides with the 
chilling cry of, let us alone; leave us to regulate our- 
selves. You have regulated yourselves till legisla- 
tion is necessary to restore. Remember, if the 
revenue has failed, if commerce is without employ- 
ment,and agriculture has no market, manufuctures 
have not caused it, One would think, in hearing 
the various cries of danger from this source, that 
they were progressing with giant strides, till their 
interest had became a Brobdinagian among the Lil- 
liputs. Itseems to be forgotten that it is writhing 
almost inthe agonies of death; far from being able 
to injure others, it cannot save itself; and is as 
Jow as its worst enemies could wish it. All have 
alike sunk beneath the effects of foreign policy and 
vour indifference—laid low alike—struggling side 
by side. The three great interests of the country 
are to be restored only by yourinterference—they 
call to you insepulchral tones, equally to warn you 
of past errors and imploring for future aid. But, 
sir, listen to all alike—do not let revenue, crying 
for a loan, commerce, for bankrupt and naviga- 
tion acts, drown the voice of manufactures, asking 
for protection. Do not, after imparting your fa- 
vors with a liberal hand te the others, reply to the 
calls of this great interest “regulate yourselves.” 
You will not say so to eommerce—you will give 
her regulations, and enter on a legislative commer- 
cial war for her protection. But you will poorly 
answer to the nation for your partiality;—that it is 
of no national importance who produces, raises, or 
makes our articles of consumption; that may regulate 
itself: It is alone worthy of our interference who 
shail bring them here from foreign countries, That 
we will regulate. 

We have been called on by the gentleman from 
South Carolina for the evidence on which the com- 
mittee have acted. Of the description referred to 
in his resolution we have none; and J tell that gen- 
tleman plainly, that the committee of manufactures 
have not acted, and would not act, on the state- 
ments, or even the affidavits, of interested persons, 
Others may make motives for us—but we shall not 
uvow what we disdain. I refer him for the infor- 
mation on which we have acted, to the commercial 
codes of other countries,—-our own official docu- 
ments from the treasury—to the able reports of the 
the committee of con.merce, of the secretary of the 
treasury, and to one which deserves particular no- 
tice from being presented by himself—the bill re- 
ported by the committee of ways and means in 
1816, I repeat it, that the profit of manufactures 
has not heen our leading motive, but the public 
national interest; this nation must command its own 
consumption and the means of defence. The treasi. 


=. 
ry report tells us that the ad valorem imports of 
1818 are $58,000,000, our domestic exports on! 
$50,000,000. ‘this must be changed; we must bay 
less than we sell. There is one domestic work on 
political economy, better than any imported; con- 
taining more sound political maxims than any I 
ever read. The almanacs of “Richard Saunders.’ 
He says, “if you keep taking out of the meal chest 
and put nothing in, it will become empty.” 

This is the state of the nation; an enormous 
flood of importation has swept before it the indus- 
try of the country; 36,000,000 of imports a year 
have exhausted its resources —it is literally empty. 
Look where you will you find property depressed, 
produce declining, laborers seeking employment, 
—nothing increasing but debts and suits, and forced 
sales. The sound of a hammer does not disturb 
you, unless the constable’s, sheriff’s, orauctioneer’s., 
If the petitions on your table do not give you the 
true cause of this,—if, when manufacturers and far- 
mersare joining in their applications for the protec- 
tion of national industry, you want other evidence of 
the general distress—let each member of this house 
say what is the situation of his own district. Many 
of them have seen manufactures flourish; did farm- 
ers then suffer? Has their practical operations 
ever been injurious to any portion of the country ? 
We have tried the systems of supplying ourselves 
and depending on foreign nations; those who have 
seen the effects of both can best judge of the me- 
rits of this bill, But if you want other evidence 
by the cause of this universal distress, and to find 
out an effectual remedy, do not disregard the unani- 
mous opinion of the legislature of New-York, ex- 
pressed in instructions to her delegation here. This 
is the voice of 1,200,000 freemen. When a nation 
thus complains, we are not to enquire if women and 
children cry. Pennsylvania speaks in a still more 
decided tone—not of instruction or complaint, but 
by a step law to prevent the sale of real and per- 
sonal property in execution, unless it sells for twu- 
thirds of its appraised value. It is time to reflect 
when such a state Speaks in language like this. 
Five years ago she was the richest in the union; 
her property was valued under your authority at 
1346 millions— New-York at 273 millions; she has 
been and yet is a proud state—fertile in resources, 
strong in her institutions, she stood the shock of 
the revolution, the consequent peace, the embargo, 
and the late war,unhurt. But she could not with- 
stand the destruction of her manufactures, the 
prostration of her industry, the deluge of importa- 
tions, your enormous imposts; she has yielded to 
the pressure of general distress, and, for the first 
time in her history, has been obliged to resort to a 
stop law to save the persons and property of her 
citizens. All must regret the necessity—the other 
states have not resorted to the same measure: they 
may have as much necessity. One county in Virginia, 
I see by the paper of to-day, has passed a stop law 
of its own, by refusing to appoint any officers to 
‘enforce the collection of debts. Sir, this state of 
things affords abundant evidence of the necessity 
of your acting. You have tried the present system 
till all the interests of the country are alike destroy- 
ed. Give this one afair trial—you can be no worse, 
unless you persevere in a policy which was found- 
ed ona state of things which no longer exists— 
which will increase the national distress in propor- 
tion to its eontinuance. Adopt a system founded 
on those plain practical principles which have been 
sanctioned by experience, and can never be de- 





stroyed by a storm, which will pass :he conntey 
unhurt, 
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: NOTE. 
_-The- navigation acts have been passed; the West 
India, with one dissenting vote in the senate—in the 
house, by a vote of ayes 94, noes 25> the French, 
without discussion or even a division in either house 
—there was one no heard in the house of repre- 
sentatives. This furnishes a good practical com- 


‘mentary. on the favorite maxim.of “leave things: 


alone’”’—it cannot be expected to pass without 


‘comment. No subject will better explain the ac- 


tual policy of this government in relation to their 
internal concerns. The French navigation act 
has been called for by the great body of merchants, 
who complain that the French tariff excludes en- 
tirely the employment of American shipping: to 
counteract this, we have imposed a duty of eighteen 
dollars a ton on French vessels arriving after the Ist 


of July next. It is well to compare the discrimi- 
_» nating duties of the two nations. Ourtonnage duty 
is fifty cents light money, thesame in all—one dol-. 


lar a ton on foreign ships; the French is ninety cents 
—ten cents less than her ships pay here. The 
French duty most complained of is on the import 
of our produce—we impose an addition to the 


- rates of duties of ten per cent. on all goods import- 


ed in foreign vessels of those nations who have no 
convention with us. France imposes on cotton, a 
duty of four dollars a hundred imported in French 
ships, five dollars and fifty cents in foreign; if from 
an entrepot, five in French, five dollars and fifty 
centsin foreign vessles. ‘l'obacco, in French ships, 
free—foreign, one dollara hundred. To ascertain 


- who isthe aggressor in this contest, who firs: began 


this discrimination on tonnage and goods, whether 
it is in self-defence or from a spirit of monopoly, 
and on which side, may be some time worthy at 
least of examination. If the conduct of France has 
been unprovoked, if she first began this warfare, 


. and we are onthe defensive, and prefer retaliation 


to reducement, there are two modes of counteract- 
ing it—atonnage duty; which would exclude French 


. shipping, ora duty on their manufactures, which 


would compel them to reduce theirs on our raw mate- 
rial. The first has been adopted~its operation is 
only in favor of the merchant; the second was re- 
jected; it would have benefitted the manufacturer 
and the farmer, and been of egual service to com- 
merce. The heavy discriminating duty is on our 
produce, nottonnage. ‘The principle of equal pro- 
tection should have embraced all interests alike— 
it has beenconfined to the carrier the producer; and 
the manufacturer has been overlooked. ‘The rights 
ef ptimogeniture have been successfully asserted, 
and uganimously sanctiened. Will France give 
way or retaliate? Inthe latter event, let the agri- 
culturist look to the exclusion of his produce; the 
shipping interest can only be reached through the 
products which give it employment—the cotton 
planters have unanimously opposed thé protection 
of manufactures and advocated the navigation acts; 
they have thrown their entire weight into the scale 
of commerce. The consumption of their cotton was 
unworthy of their notice. The carrying of it has 
induced them to join in a commercial war which 
may terminate against their interests. Mr. Galla- 
tin states that we imported 60,000,000 of the 
produce of French industry, more than two thirds 
the produce of modes and luxuries manufactured 
at Paris, andof Lyons’ silks exported from Havre, 
exclusive of wines, brandies and dried fruits, and 
éther articles of that nature.”? One would think 
that this fact would have assured to a statesman 
the point in which to attaek France. Exclude her 
manufactures from our market, or impose a duty 








}equal to hers. That however seems not to be con- 
sistent with the rules of political economists—it 
would give employment to our laborers, infuse life 
and new spirit into owr manufacturers. A reduc- 
tion of import duties would increase the price ot 
the raw material to the farmer, diminish it to the 
consumer of the manufacture—these are considera- 
tions which have excited no attention. The great 
national contest now is, whether the duties shal! be 
the same, whether tmnorted in French or Ameri- 
can vessels. Letthe cotton, tobacco and ri¢e plan- 
ter look out.. The day may come when the sugar 
planter may find it would have becn as well to have 
excluded the produce of the British islands, as tlic 
carrying of it in British vessels 








Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
London dates of April 25. 

The new parliament assembled on the 21st of 
April. Charles Manners Sutton was re-elected 
speaker. ‘Lhe disturbances have subsided at Glas- 
gow and its neighborhood. The queen has been 
publicly and solemnly recognized in her rights, by 
the lord chancellor, vice chancellor, and chief jus- 
tice, by accepting Messrs. Brougham and Denman 
as her counsel, giving them precedence and rank 
as such. Butthe ministers,as yet, have not called 
the king’s wife, queen; and she is still rejected— 
by. the prayers of the church! 

Sir Thomas Lawretice, knight, has been elected 
president of the royal academy, in the room of the 
late Benjamin West, esq. 

Sir Alexander McKenzie, famous for his travels 

in North America, died in Scotland on the 12th of 
March last, 
_ One of the Dublin journalists makes it out to 
be quite an important affair, that the king lately 
drank “prosperity to old Ireland” in a bumper of 
whiskey punch! 

Roscommon, Galway and Mavo counties, in Ire- 
land, are still in a very disturbed state, though se- 
veral persons have been executed as «ribbon- 
men.” 

Trials for treason and sedition are going on iit 
many parts of the United Kingdoms. 

The witnesses on the trial of Thistlewood deci- 
dedly proved the design of the conspirators to 
murder the ministers, without discrimination, and 
fire London in several places; to employ the citizens 
until they could rally enough of the disaffected tu 
make a stand against the troops, &c. The plot was of 
as horrible acharacter as that planned soon after the 
“revolution” by William III. in which, however, the 
legitimate succeeded to massacre the. clan of Glen- 
coe—éxcept that the people of Glencoe were inno- 
cent compared with the intended victims of This- 
tlewood and his associates. 

Sir Charles Woolesly and the rev. Mr. Harrison, 
have been tried and found guilty of intending te 
excite commotions ata meeting at Stockport, &c. 

FRANCE, : 

Count Clauzel lately sailed from New York for 
Antwerp—he is still under sentence of death par 
contumace. 

The prefect of the police has directed that a 
watchful eye shall be kept over ballad makers! 

A Paris paper of April 2, gives a story about an 
attempt that was made to assassinate Monsieur (the 
king’s brother), when he visited the church of St. 
Denis, alone, to indulge his paternal sorrow at the 
tomb of his son, the duke of Berri. The tale says, 





that a ruffian, armed with a brace of pistolss loaded 
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to theif muzzles, forced his way: to monsieur, by 
overpowering the woman who has the custody of 
the church, but that her screams brought a couple 
of gens d’arms to her rescue, who seized the cul- 
prit, &c. The: effect of this circumstance on the 
king’s health, is said to have been almost fatal. 

A letter says~«Paris, after dusk, almost resem- 
bles a besieged city. , At-every. forty yards on the 
Boulevard the passengers encounter a patrol of 
five soldiers, a corporal and four.privates, two of 
the latter being Frenchiand twe Swiss. The same 
arrangement is observed ‘by all the guards when- 
ever mounted; one half-natives and the other halt 
are foreigners. ‘bhis.betrays the distrust of the 
government and excites much -rancour against the 
disaffected, who boast, that. 12,000 Swiss would 
be of small avail, were the, time come for pres- 
sing their views.. There.is always a guard at the 
palace royal; but at.night the quadrangle is lite- 
rally surrounded-with troops. Allthe public build- 
ings and important stations are: likewise strongly 
guarded. Inshort,every thing bears the marks of 
an approaching convulsion, especially should the 
throne become vacant, The events in Spain has 
preduced an electrical sensation.” _ 

The following laughable thing is from a late 
Paris paper—A peruke maker, coming out of the 
Montesque Baths, had been taken up and carried 
to the office of police, for whistling in the street. 
There, to his astonishment, he was informed of the 
existence of a conspiracy, and that the conspira- 
tors, who usually assembled in the neighborhood of 
the Palais Royal, made themselves known to-each 
other by whistling. Although well known, the poor 
peruke maker was not released until he had fur- 
uished several sureties. 

Frankfort, April6, M. Lavalette is still in Bava- 
_ fia. This man, whose misfortunes and deliverance 
have made so much noise in Europe, is in a singu- 
lar situation. His pardon has been granted him 
by the king, but he has not yet received official 
notice of it, and-cannot return to hiscountry. On 
the other hand, he is exposed to very unjust suspi- 
cions in Germany; where, not knowing the cause 
of his protracted stay, they accused him of want 
of attachment to his heroic wife, whose health he 
should be willing to purchase at the expense of his 
own life. [It has been stated that she is in a state 
of derangement. | 

SPAIN. 

Ferdinand has again made a public declaration 
that he swore to the constitution spontaneously 
and in a voluntary manner, The reason of this 
was, that a monk had sought to prove that the oath 
might be annulled! 

Quiroga, the gallant deliverer of Spain, was so 
affected by his reception at Cadiz, that he burst 
into tears, when the governor, in the presence of a 
vast multitude, forced upon his head a crown of 
laurel and roses; but the people were half frantic 
with joy and rent the air with shouts. 

When Mina was at Paris, Ferdinand’s ambassa- 
dor hired a woman to watch his motions and com- 
municate intelligence; but an attachment was soon 
formed between her a-id Mina, anc instead of being 
a spy she became his firm friend, and accompanied 
him in his flight to Spain, on the news of the break- 
ing out of the revolution. 

A new Spanish journal publicly proposes to in- 
sert all the passages which may be struck out of the 
French newspapers at Paris, by the censors of the 
press! Whutachange! It is very possible that 
the circulation of Spanish gazeties may be prohi- 
bited in France! 


The king and his wife now frequently appear on 
the Padro, with confidence, and are received by the 
people with a degree of respect and attention that 
is rarely the lot of crowned heads. 

The militia of Spain is armed-—a camp has been 
formed at Villa Franca, which will remain until the 
new government is fully organized. Three bishops 
and the arch bishop of St. Jaques, have fled to Por- 
tugal. Efforts to destroy the const:tutson appear 
to be making in some places; but they will not avail 
any thing, unless to create a disturbance which 
may cost Ferdinand his throne. ' 

it is doubtful whether those Spaniards who serv- 
ed in the “intrusive government,” as that of Joseph 
Bonaparte is called, are entitled to return to Spain 
under the amnesty. 

Some persons have been arrested for attempting 
to corrupt certain soldiers at Madrid, to bring 
about a counter revolution. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

We have the official account of the capture of 
Rio de la Hache, by Brion’s squadron; no opposition 
was made. . 

Don Luis Lopez Mendez, plenipotentiary for the 
governments of Venezuela and New Granada, now 
called the republic of Columbia, has resisted an idea 
thrown out in one of the London papers, that the 
South Americans will anite themselves to Spain, 
under her constitutional government; and, from his 
Statement, it«loes not at all appear probable that 
the cortes will be move successful in reclaiming 
the former possessions of Spain than Ferdinand has 
been. ‘The following are among the reasons assign- 
ed by Mr. Mendez: 

Ist. rhe cortes declared war against South Ame- 
rica, and carried it on during the whole time they 
were in power, during which time they sent against 
us about thirteen thousand troops, according to 
the detailed report laid before the cortes by the 
minister O’Donoju. 

2d, The cortes obstinately refused even to lis. 
ten to the proposals of the deputies from South 
America. , 

3d. The cortes constantly refused the freedom 
of trade to South America. 

4th. They twice refused the mediation proposed 
by the English government, who appointed three 
English commissioners for that purpcse, one of 
them commodore, now admiral Cockburn. 

5th. They did not consent to prohibit the slave 
trade, 

6th. The cortes approved and supported the op- 
pressive and cruel measures of Abascal, Peru, ard 
Benegu,in Mexico, in utter violation of the consti- 
tution. 

7th. The cortes sanctioned the most scandalous 
violation of the capitulation entered into by gene- 
ral Miranda and the governor of Montaverva, in Ve. 
nezuela, and the cruelties practised by this Spanish 
chief in those provinces. ‘lhe above general Mi- 
randa and many other patriots were sent from Mon- 
taverva to Spain, and the cortes, without granting 
them any trial, put the onein the dungeons of thé 
Caracca, in Cadiz, where he died in 1816; four of the 
others were plunged, by order of the cortes, into 
the dungeons of Ceuta, whence they escaped, and 
passed over to Gibraltar; the governor of which 
place delivered them up to the Spanish govern. 
ment; and lastly, by the interference of the Eng- 
lish government, they were released, and sent by 
the Spanish government to Gibraltar, and from 
there they happily returned to their own country. 

Finallv, in the constttution formed by the cortes, 





fin order to diminish the number of South Americas 
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nian, describing Lima and speaking of the mint, 
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representatives, itwwas declared that no native of 


Temote degree be traced to Africa, should enjoy 
the right of citizenship, and should not be enume- 
rated among the number of 70,000 personsfor whom 
a representative might be returned to the cortes. 
Lima. An officer of the U. S, frigate Macedo- 


says that the machinery, of British manufacture, 
cost 800,000 dollars, and that fifteen dollars are 
coined thereby in a minute, 








CHRONICLE. 

The president of the United States lef. Washing- 
ton city on Monday last, on a visit to his seat in Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. De Neuville, the French minister, has left 
Washington, to embark at Annapolis, for France. 

Mr, Forsyth, it is reported, arrived at Bordeaux on 
the 19th of April, from Madrid, on his way home. 

A messenger from the new government of Spain 
has arrived at Washington city, with despatches 
for general Vives. 

The flag-staff at Detroit, from which gen. Hull 
caused the “star spangled banner’’ to descend in| 
August, 1812, lately fell during a storm. No flag 
had floated upon it since—it was suffered to remain 
‘sas a monument of the cowardly surrender of De- 
troit.” 

The U, S. schooner .Vonsuch, lieut. com’dt Tur- 
ner, anchored in Hamptor Roads the 22d ult. about 
5 o’clock, from Rio de la Plata, last from Havana, 13 
days from the latter. 


Died, on the 10th ult. at Philadelphia, Samuel 
Wheeler, Esq. aged nearly 78 years. He was one 
of those who committed the first overt act of “high 


The names of our vessels. Most of our readérs 
doubtless recollect a resolution of congress, passed 
at the session before the last, establishing a system 
according to which the armed vessels of the United 
should be named; their appellations having been 


) previously thereto selected at the pleasure of the 


navy department or of the officers svtbordinate to it. 
‘¥he resvlution itself being of no great length, we 
copy it, to refresh the reader’s memory: 

“‘ Resolved, by the senate und house of representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in congress as- 
sembled, ‘That all the ships of the navy of he Unit- 
ed States, now building or hereafter “to be built, 
shall be named by the secretary of the navy, under 
the direction of the president of tite Gnited States, 
according to the following rule, to wit: those ot 
the first class shall be called after the states of the 
union: those of the second class, after the rivers; 
and those of the third class, after the principal ci- 
ties and towns; taking care that no two vessels in 
the navy bear the same name.” 

We understand that, in execution of tte plan 
contained in the preceding resolution for naming 
our public vessels, the states, entitled to the names 
of ships of the first class, are to be ascertained by 
fot, under the direction of the board of navy com- 
missioners. This is supposed to be the least ex- 
ceptionable mode that could be adopted, with 
equal justice to the several states. Although the 
mere name of a ship may be of little importance, 
yet the system contemplated by the resolution may 
be productive of very beneficial effects; and the 
rule which is now established for determining the 
names of the ships constitutes an efficient safe- 
guard against every thing that might bear the ap- 
pearance of favoritism, were recourse had to an 
arbitrary selection. Nat. Int. 





treason” against his majesty George III. south of 
New-York. He was busily occupied during the! 
revolution—sometimes in the field, and he made! 
cannon of bars of iron, far exceeding brass ord- 
nance of similar calibre, in lightness, and distance, 
atid accuracy of effect. The first that he made was 
in Philadelphia; it was the admiration and pride of, 
the American army; was captured at the battle of| 
Brandywine, carried to England and deposited in| 
the tower of London. 


near Germantown, N. J. Frederick Peckle, 
aged 106 years. When he was 94, he cut with a| 
cradie 500 sheavesof ryeinaday At97 he went 
into the woods and split 100 chesnut rails in less 
than aday. He was regular and temperate in his 
habits, and enjoyed good health until within about 
a year before his death. The wife of his youth, 
af about 90 years of age, is still living, and they 





Agreeably to the mode adopted by the navy de~ 
partment of determining the names of our vessels 
of war, under the resolution of congress, the navy 
commissioners proceeded on the 25th ult. we un- 
derstand, to assign by lot the name of the ship of 
the lme just built at New-York. The name which 
she drew, which, of course, from her rate, must be 
the name of a state, was OHIO. id. 


The U. S. ship ofthe line Ohio, was launched at 
New-York, on Tuesday last, in the presence, it is 
supposed, of nearly one hundred thousand persvuns, 
amidst discharges of artillery from the MWushingion 
74 and sloop Hornet, which were answered by a 
battalion of artillery. She glided into the water 
in a majestic stile, and no accident occurred. She 
is a vessel of the first class—built of the best ma- 
terials, and with great care, by Mr. Eckford. 


Law case. A question has arisen in what is call- 





hud lived in the marriage state 70 years. 


The Irresistible. 
af this vessel were sentenced to death at Richmond, | 
on Monday last, by the circuit court of the United | 
States—the chief justice president. ‘The time fixed | 
for their execution is the 9th instant. 

New-Orleans. General Bissel has ordered de- 


Baton Kouge to New-Orleans, to resist an attempt 
that has been threatened to rescue the pirates now 
confined there under sentence of death. 

Salt water, Vhe whole western country seems 
to be under-flowed with salt water. Some late 
borings through the rock, at depths of from 259 
to SL7 feet, at Cannonsburg, Pa. have been com- 


Ten persons of the late crew! 


’ 


tachments of the regular army from St. John’s and | 





wletely successful. 


ed the “constitutional court of South Carolina,” 
which, it is believed, has never yet been made be- 
fore any judicial tribunal of the United States. Ar 
execution had been levied, and the amount collect- 
ed by the sheriff, and tendered to the plaintiff, in 
copper cents, the coinage of the mint of the United 
States. The judge on the circuit decided this te 
be a legal tender. A motion was made to reverse 
the decision on the circuit, on the grounds : 

Ist. That congress have no power to make cop- 
perco'n a legal tender. 

2d. Admitting that congress have the power, the 
several acts establishing the mint show, that cop- 
per coin was not intended to be a legal tender. 

The opinion of the court was deferred until the 
next term. 
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